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The  Occupation  of  Korea 

BY  GEORGE  M,  McCUNE,  Department  of  History,  University  of  California.  During  the  war  he 
served  in  the  Ofiice  of  Strategic  Services  and  at  the  Korea  desk  in  the  Department  of  State. 


IN  Korea,  the  United  States  is  confronted  with  a 
formidable  problem  of  foreign  policy.  In  the  first 
place,  Korea  is  an  important  Far  Eastern  testing 
ground  of  Soviet-American  relations,  because  in 
that  peninsula  Russian  and  American  policy  and 
military  forces  face  each  other  across  a  line  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  a  liberated  nation.  In  the 
second  place,  Korea  presents  peculiarly  difficult  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems.  The  American  government 
is  responsible  for  governing  the  southern  half  of 
Korea,  an  area  with  a  population  of  over  19,000,000 
persons,  most  of  them  intense  nationalists,  who  are 
as  yet  inexperienced  in  democratic  government,  and 
whose  economic  condition  is  deplorable. 

The  dominant  fact  about  the  occupation  of 
Korea  is  its  two-part  split — the  division  of  the  na¬ 
tion  into  two  air-tight  compartments,  one  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  American  army  and  the 
other  by  the  Soviet  army.  The  38th  parallel  divid¬ 
ing  line  is  an  almost  insurmountable  hindrance 
to  the  economic  and  political  development  of  the 
28,000,000  people  of  Korea,  and  yet  after  two  years 
of  occupation  it  persists  without  modification. 

Continued  zonal  occupation  is  obviously  the 
result  of  the  pressure  of  power  politics,  even  though 
the  division  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  minor 
military  decision  on  the  surrender  of  Japanese 
armies.’  Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  38th  parallel 
has  become  part  of  the  long  border  line  between 
American  and  Soviet  spheres  around  the  globe. 
American-Soviet  relations  in  Korea,  therefore,  have 
come  to  reflect  the  general  state  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  powers  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  If  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  could  agree  upon  other  major  diplo¬ 
matic  problems,  they  would  undoubtedly  find  it 
easier  to  agree  on  Korea. 

I.  Early  steps  leading  to  the  decision  to  have  American  forces 
accept  the  Japanese  surrender  south  of  the  38th  parallel,  and 
the  Russian  forces  to  accept  it  north  of  the  line,  were  taken  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam,  but  according  to  former  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  John  H.  Hilldring,  “in  no  sense  was  this  agree¬ 
ment  more  than  a  military  expedient  between  two  friendly 
powers.”  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  23,  1947,  p.  545. 
For  further  details  see  George  M.  McCune,  “Korea:  the  First 
Year  of  Liberation,”  Pacific  Affairs,  March  1947,  pp.  4-5.  At  the 


The  Soviet  Union  expressed  its  current  strategic 
interest  in  Korea  in  March  1946  in  the  following 
terms:  “The  Soviet  Union  has  a  keen  interest  in 
Korea  being  a  true  democratic  and  independent  [ 
country,  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  in  i 

the  future  it  will  not  become  a  base  for  an  attack  1 

on  the  Soviet  Union.”^  The  American  view  on  I 
Korea  was  stated  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  I 
John  H.  Hilldring  on  March  10,  1947:  “Today  a  | 
weak  Korea,  unable  to  sustain  its  own  inde-  j 
pendence,  would  be  fertile  ground  for  some  new  I 
disturbance  by  openly  inviting  rivalry  for  her  1 
control  and  later  domination  by  some  strong  out-  I 

side  power.  If  we  are  to  prevent  Korea’s  becoming  i 

a  danger  spot  again,  a  cause  of  war  and  an  aid  to  | 
aggression,  we  must  make  certain  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  free,  democratic,  and  sovereign  country  ■ 
which  will  become  an  active  factor  in  maintaining  i 
stability  in  the  Orient.’’^  This  statement  in  effect  f 
parallels  that  of  Moscow,  indicating  that  the  funda-  ^ 
mental  strategic  interests  of  the  two  powers  In 
Korea  are  not  dissimilar.  Neither  power  is  willing 
to  run  the  risk  that  the  other  might  secure  direct 
or  indirect  control  of  Korea — fearing  that  its  own 
security  would  be  endangered.  At  the  same  time 
neither  power  is  confident  that  Korea  can  by  itself  t 
maintain  a  stable  independent  government  under 
existing  conditions,  although  each  is  pledged  to 
aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  that  objective.  1 

COLL.4PSE  OF  JAPANESE  CONTROL 

On  V-J  Day,  August  14,  1945,  the  dictatorial  con¬ 
trol  over  Korea  exercised  for  thirty-five  years  by 
the  Japanese  overlords  came  to  a  sudden  end.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period  the  Korean  people  had  been  per-  | 

same  time  the  present  Korean  situation  has  a  background  in  his-  ' 
tory.  The  Russians  held  a  strong  position  in  the  peninsula, 
especially  in  the  north  until  the  war  of  1904-1905  with  Japan.  | 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  United  States  j 
carried  on  an  active  diplomacy  in  Korea,  and  Americans  dcvel-  ' 
oped  economic  interests  there. 

2.  Statement  by  Colonel  General  T.  F.  Shtikov,  head  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  the  Joint  Commission,  at  its  opening  ses¬ 
sion,  March  20,  1946.  Korean  Affairs  Institute,  The  Voice  of 
Korea  (Washington,  D.C.),  April  6,  1946. 

3.  “Korea — Mouse  Divided,”  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
March  23,  1947,  p.  544. 
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milted  almost  no  voice  in  their  own  affairs  and  had 
been  exploited  economically  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Japanese  empire.  In  consequence,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  able  and  experienced  Korean  leaders, 
and  the  rank-and-file  of  the  Korean  people  lacked 
experience  in  democratic  procedures  and  were 
not  highly  literate.  Korean  economy  had  been 
distorted  to  fit  the  Japanese  imperial  scheme; 
the  Korean  people  were  impoverished;  landlordism 
was  encouraged;  industry  was  dependent  on  Jap¬ 
anese  technicians  and  administrators,  and  on  Jap¬ 
anese  manufactured  equipment  and  replacements; 
civilian  production  had  been  disrupted  to  give  way 
to  military  needs."*  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
build  a  new  economic  structure  by  converting  the 
old  economy  to  serve  the  needs  of  Korea  rather 
than  those  of  Japan. 

At  the  time  of  occupation,  moreover,  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  had  been  left  as  a  heritage  of  Japanese 
rule  were  aggravated  by  the  division  of  the  coun¬ 
try  into  two  parts.  In  politics  the  abnormal  division 
brought  into  sharp  focus  the  Right  versus  Left 
controversy,  which  soon  became  associated  with 
the  two  occupying  powers.  It  also  added  strength 
to  the  ancient  feud  between  North  and  South 
Korea  which  at  one  time  in  Korean  history  had 
brought  about  bitter  party  warfare.  In  the  eco¬ 
nomic  field,  the  break  in  communications  between 
North  and  South  caused  especial  difficulty  because 
the  Japanese  had  developed  Korean  economy  on  the 
basis  of  its  resources  as  an  integrated  unit  in  which 
all  parts  were  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
whole. 

More  than  a  month  before  V-J  Day,  the  Japanese 
administration  in  Korea  began  to  totter.  Black  mar¬ 
kets  increased,  police  control  weakened,  and  Jap¬ 
anese  residents  began  to  fear  a  revolution.  On 
August  14,  when  news  of  the  surrender  reached 
Korea,  the  Japanese  government  was  panic-stricken. 
The  Soviet  forces  had  already  landed  in  North 
Korea  on  August  8  and  were  mopping  up  the 
Japanese  forces  there.  When  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  announced  that  American  forces  would  not 
arrive  in  Korea  until  September  8,  the  Japanese 
authorities  were  dismayed.  On  August  28  Tokyo 
sent  the  following  appeal  to  General  Mac  Arthur: 

“Local  Japanese  authorities  eagerly  wait  for  an 
early  arrival  of  the  allied  forces  which  are  to  take 
over  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  from  the 
Japanese  forces  in  southern  Korea  and  urgently 
desire  that  the  allied  forces  will  fully  take  into 
consideration  the  actual  conditions  on  the  spot 

4.  See  A.  J.  Grajdanzev,  Modern  Korea  (New  York,  John 
Day,  1944),  for  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  economy  of  Korea 
under  Japanese  control. 


before  proceeding  with  the  disarmament  of  Jap¬ 
anese  forces  and  the  transfer  of  administrative  or¬ 
gans  from  Japanese  hands.”’ 

The  Japanese  governor-general  also  appealed  to 
Korean  leaders  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
able  to  restrain  their  countrymen.  The  foremost 
Korean  leader,  Lyuh  Woon  Hyung,  well-known 
patriot  and  former  political  prisoner,  stepped  into 
the  breach  and,  with  the  help  of  a  group  of  asso¬ 
ciates  most  of  whom  were  released  from  Japanese 
cells  for  the  purpose,  called  upon  the  Korean 
people  for  moderation.  They  organized  local  com¬ 
mittees  of  law  and  order  throughout  the  country, 
and  were  able  to  keep  violence  at  a  minimuhi 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Koreans  had  an  old  score 
to  settle  with  the  Japanese.  A  People’s  Republic 
was  formed  on  September  6,  1945  in  Seoul  by  a 
national  congress  of  representatives  from  local 
committees  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Lyuh  Woon 
Hyung  was  named  head  of  the  Republic. 

In  northern  Korea,  where  the  Russians  were 
rapidly  spreading  over  their  zone,  the  Japanese 
regime  was  immediately  liquidated,  and  the 
Korean  committees  of  law  and  order  (many  of 
which  were  oiganized  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians)  were  given  authority  to  function  under 
Soviet  command.  On  August  25,  1945,  two  weeks 
before  American  troops  were  to  land  in  southern 
Korea,  the  Soviet  command  ordered  that  the  “Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Korean  People”  take 
over  the  administrative  powers  of  the  Chosen  Gov¬ 
ernment  General,  thus  installing  the  Korean  revo¬ 
lutionists  in  nominal  control.^  Local  people’s  com¬ 
mittees  formed  the  base  of  the  new  regime.  The 
Executive  (Committee  expropriated  and  national¬ 
ized  Japanese  property  and  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Soviet  authorities  began  to  construct  its  or¬ 
gans  of  government. 

The  American  occupation  {x>licy  was  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  Soviet  policy.  Whereas  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  taken  over  the  Korean  people’s  commit¬ 
tees  and  were  busy  setting  up  a  puppet  provisional 
government,  the  American  command  ignored  the 

5.  Message  from  the  Japanese  government  to  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  for  the  Allied  powers.  G.  M.  McCune,  Korea’s  Postwar 
Political  Problems  (New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
1947)  (mimeographed),  p.  12.  A  message  of  August  29,  1945 
illustrates  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  government  and  its 
early  efforts  to  discredit  Soviet  conduct:  “In  the  Gensan  and 
Joshin  areas  there  have  been  cases  of  looting,  kidnapping, 
murder  and  other  acts  of  violence.  Thus  the  situation  in  North 
Korea  is  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  the  safety  of  lives  and 
property  of  the  Japanese  residents  cannot  be  guaranteed.  The 
Japanese  government  entertains  serious  apprehensions  regarding 
the  above  state  of  affairs  and  eagerly  hopes  for  improvement." 

6.  Information  relayed  from  Japanese  government  to  General 
Mac  Arthur,  August  29,  194^.  See  also  J.  N.  Washburn,  “Russia 
Looks  at  Northern  Korea,”  Pacific  Affairs,  June  1947,  pp. 

152-53- 
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People’s  Republic  and  superimposed  American 
Military  Government  upon  the  structure  of  the 
previous  Japanese  administration.  Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
eral  John  R.  Hodge,  United  States  Commander, 
stated  explicitly,  “Military  Government  is  the  only 
government  in  southern  Korea.’’^  The  American 
command  went  so  far  as  to  announce  that  the 
Japanese  administration  would  be  kept  in  office 
temporarily  to  facilitate  the  occupation,  although 
it  soon  changed  its  policy  and  began  the  wholesale 
removal  of  Japanese  personnel.® 

THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION  ZONE 

American  Military  Government  in  South  Korea 
has  changed  considerably  since  it  was  first  inagur- 
ated  in  September  1945.  Since  May  17,  1947,  the 
Korean  elements  of  that  regime  have  been  called 
the  South  Korean  Interim  Government  (SKIG). 
Over-all  authority  is  vested  in  the  commanding 
general,  Lieutenant  General  John  R.  Hodge,  who 
entered  Korea  on  September  8,  1945  with  the 
XXI Vth  Army  Corps.  General  Hodge  is  under 
the  nominal  command  of  General  MacArthur, 
through  whom  in  principle  he  receives  his  orders 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington. 
General  MacArthur,  however,  takes  no  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Korea,  and  Tokyo  is  consulted  only  on 
such  questions  as  shipping,  supplies  and  person¬ 
nel.  Original  directives  outlining  occupation  policy 
for  Korea  were  formulated  in  Washington  by 
the  State- W’ar-Navy  Coordinating  Committee 
(SWNCC),  which  still  determines  basic  {X)licy. 
In  practice,  however,  the  initiative  comes  from  the 
Korean  command,  topped  by  General  Hodge,  who 
keeps  a  close  watch  over  all  policy  matters.  The 
actual  administration  of  Military  Government  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  military  governor.^ 

The  structure  of  Military  Government  is  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  displaced  Japanese  regime.  One  im¬ 
portant  departure  has  been  the  creation  of  an 

7.  United  States  Army  Military  Government  in  Korea  (USAM- 
GIK),  Chti\an  Digest.  (Seoul),  October  25,  1925.  In  December 
1945,  General  Hodge  issued  the  following  statement:  “I  feel  it 
necessary  to  the  public  understanding  to  announce  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  it  calls  itself,  the  Korean  People’s  Republic  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  ‘government.’  ...  I  have  today  directed  my 
occupation  forces  and  the  Military  Government  of  Korea  that 
the  activities  of  any  political  organization  in  any  attempted 
operations  as  a  government  are  to  be  treated  as  unlawful  ac¬ 
tivities.”  Ihid.,  December  29,  1945. 

8.  See  B.  D.  Sarafan,  ‘‘Military  Government:  Korea,”  Far 
Eastern  Survey,  November  20,  1946,  p.  350,  and  Harold  Sugg, 
‘‘Watch  Korea,”  Harper’s  Magazine,  January  1947,  p.  40.  Both 
accounts  were  written  by  former  Military  Government  officers 
who  were  in  Korea  during  the  early  occupation  period. 

9.  Major  General  Archibald  V.  Lerch,  who  had  been  military 
governor  since  December  1945,  died  suddenly  at  his  post  in 
Seoul  on  September  ii,  1947.  Major  General  William  F.  Dean, 
assistant  commandant  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege,  Fort  Leavenworth,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 


THE  OCCUPATION  OF  KOREA  { 

Interim  Legislative  Assembly;  nothing  like  it  ex-  f 

isted  under  the  Japanese.  The  judicial  branch,  in-  | 

eluding  the  judiciary  and  courts,  is  little  changed  \ 

from  its  previous  makeup  except  in  personnel.  The 
civil  administrator,  chief  executive  of  the  Korean 
element  of  Military  Government,  supervises  the 
activities  of  the  various  departments  and  offices  as 
well  as  the  provincial  administration. 1 

The  authority  of  the  military  governor  is  very  1 

similar  to  that  formerly  exercised  by  the  Japanese  | 

governor-general.  He  appoints  all  of  the  higher  | 

officials  in  the  government  with  the  exception  of  i 

the  Interim  Legislative  Assembly.  He  rules  by 
ordinance,  since  no  autonomous  legislative  branch 
of  government  exists.  (Legislation  passed  by  the 
Interim  Legislative  Assembly  during  1947  was 
subject  to  his  review  and  approval.)  He  is  guided,  1 
however,  and  in  a  measure  circumscribed  by  the  ; 
basic  policy  directives  issued  in  Washington.  And, 
of  course,  the  success  of  his  administration  is  greatly  , 
dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the  support  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  Koreans.  , 

KOREANIZATION  PROGRAM 

The  American  plan  of  occupation  called  for  the 
establishment  of  American  Military  Government, 
but  at  the  same  time  stressed  the  utmost  importance  [ 

of  recruiting  and  training  Korean  personnel  to  I 

take  over  administrative  responsibility.  This  policy 
has  been  scrupulously  followed.  In  the  opening 
stages  of  recruiting  Korean  personnel,  however, 
American  Military  Government  leaned  heavily  on 
the  wealthier  Koreans  and  those  who  could  speak 
English.  The  former  were  usually  associated  with 
conservative  pro-Japanese  elements,  and  the  latter 
were  often  unsuited  for  their  appointments  and 
gave  the  administration  the  reputation  of  being  I 
an  “interpreters’  government.’’’*  Public  opinion  I 
polls  taken  by  Military  Government  revealed  gen-  1 
eral  dissatisfaction  with  the  Korean  personnel.  | 
The  Police  Department  gained  a  particularly  odi-  | 
ous  reputation  because  of  its  reactionary  behavior.*^ 

10.  As  of  September  30,  1946,  the  followinff  bureau  divisions  | 
were  in  effect:  13  departments — public  information,  internal  se-  j 
curity,  police,  transportation,  labor,  communications,  finance,  | 
education,  justice,  health  and  welfare,  commerce,  public  works,  I 
agriculture;  4  offices — administration,  property  custody,  Korean  f 
civil  service,  foreign  affairs;  10  provinces,  including  the  city  | 
of  Seoul.  See  USAMGIK  Summation,  September  1946,  p.  ii,  : 
for  complete  chart.  A  reorganization  plan  was  approved  in  May  ^ 
1947,  but  had  not  been  put  in  effect  by  September  1947. 

11.  The  exigencies  of  the  situation  resulted  in  many  improper 

appointments,  and  Military  Government  made  great  efforts  to 
correct  the  errors  by  setting  up  a  personnel  commission  for  | 
screening  appointees  and  acting  upon  complaints.  Much  of  the  ! 
criticism  continued  to  be  valid,  however.  See  articles  by  Harold  j 
Sugg  and  B.  D.  Sarafan,  cited,  and  F.dgar  Snow,  ‘‘We  Meet  ! 
Russia  in  Korea,”  Saturday  Evening  Post,  March  30,  1946.  | 

12.  A  revolt  against  the  police  in  Taegu  in  October  1946,  in  * 
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The  change-over  from  Japanese  to  Korean  and 
American  personnel  was  accomplished  in  a  re¬ 
markably  short  period.  By  the  end  of  January 
1946  only  60  Japanese  “technical  advisers”  remained 
of  the  70,000  government  employees  who  had  held 
positions  five  months  before.  On  August  31,  1946 
General  Hodge  directed  the  military  governor  to 
turn  over  operation  of  all  government  departments 
to  Koreans,  leaving  American  personnel  to  re¬ 
main  in  advisory  capacities  only.  (In  many  cases  the 
American  “adviser”  was  to  retain  controlling  au¬ 
thority,  however.)  Early  in  1947  the  transfer  was 
completed,  and  the  capitol  building  was  turned 
over  to  Koreans.  On  February  10,  1947  Mr.  Ahn 
Chai  Hong  was  sworn  in  as  civil  administrator, 
but  each  Korean  official  had  an  American  adviser 
at  his  elbow. 

In  theory  the  Koreans  are  administering  the 
government  of  South  Korea,  but  in  practice  the 
Americans  exercise  much  more  than  advisory 
pwer,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  personnel  and 
finance.  Some  Koreans  express  dissatisfaction  with 
the  limitations  of  authority  placed  upon  them, 
while  at  the  same  time  many  American  advisers 
are  critical  of  the  fumbling  procedure  which  re¬ 
sults  from  lack  of  a  clear<ut  directive  defining  their 
position.** 

The  second  objective  of  the  Koreanization  pro¬ 
gram  of  Military  Government  has  been  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  legislature  which  would  be  able  to  repre¬ 
sent  Korean  democratic  opinion.  “Advisory  coun¬ 
cils”  had  been  used  by  the  Japanese  to  marshal 
support  for  their  control,  but  they  were  undemo¬ 
cratic  puppet  organizations.  The  Assembly  formed 
in  late  1946  was  to  be  half  elected,  half  appointed. 
Elections  were  indirect  and  based  upon  Japanese 
procedure.  (According  to  Military  Government,  the 
Koreans  themselves  were  to  formulate  suffrage 
laws).  The  extreme  conservatives  won  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory,  even  though  public  opinion 
polls  taken  by  Military  Government  credited  them 
with  a  minority  position  in  the  opinion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  appointees  of  General  Hodge  helped  to 

which  53  members  of  the  police  force  were  killed  by  enraged 
mobs  and  a  similar  number  of  civilians  shot,  was  largely  due 
to  police  terrorism.  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  after  a  visit  in  Korea, 
wrote:  "The  national  police  administration  which  we  foster  is 
run  by  anti-Communists,  terrorists  of  the  right,  and  police  offi¬ 
cers  trained  largely  in  Japanese  methods.  The  latter  still  operate 
under  Japanese  law."  See  his  article  “Blunder  in  Korea,”  The 
Nation,  August  2,  1947. 

13.  One  example  of  these  complaints  is  the  case  of  Burton  E. 
Martin,  who  had  been  an  education  adviser  in  Seoul,  but  be¬ 
came  involved  in  disputes  between  Korean  police  and  school 
authorities  over  police  raids  in  schoolrooms.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  tf)  Tokyo  where  he  was  quoted  as  criticizing  "our 
fumbling  (Kcupation  policy  in  Korea.”  Chicago  Daily  News 
dispatch,  Tokyo,  August  21,  1947. 


redress  the  balance  and  to  make  the  Assembly  a 
little  more  representative.*"* 

When  the  Interim  Legislative  Assembly  con¬ 
vened  in  December  1946,  it  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  enacting  legislation  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Assembly,  for  grain  collection  and 
food  distribution,  for  taxation  and  budget,  for 
labor  and  industry.**  The  Assembly,  however,  did 
not  prove  to  be  an  effective  body,  although  it  im¬ 
proved  as  time  went  by,  and  the  general  view  pre¬ 
vailed  that  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  more  repre¬ 
sentative  organ  as  soon  as  possible.  Its  incom¬ 
petence  and  irresponsibility  (noticeably  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  elected  conservative  members)  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Korean  people  would  develop  the 
democratic  machinery  of  government  only  with 
great  difficulty,  and  pointed  up  the  need  for  a 
more  constructive  and  practical  program  of  demo¬ 
cratization  on  the  part  of  Military  Government. 
The  responsibility  rested  with  the  American  com¬ 
mand,  which  often  avoided  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  Koreans  should  formulate  and  carry  out  their 
own  program. 

TOWARD  DEMOCRATIZATION  ? 

Perhaps  the  severest  criticism  of  American  con¬ 
trol  has  been  the  lack  of  constructive  democratiza¬ 
tion.  The  American  command  has  talked  a  great 
deal  about  democracy,  has  permitted  wide  free¬ 
dom  of  press,  speech  and  political  activity,  has 
praised  civil  liberty  on  every  occasion — but  the 
Korean  people  have  not  been  developing  a  re¬ 
sponsible  democratic  outlook.  In  fact,  it  is  the  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  of  many  observers  that,  instead, 
the  Koreans  are  being  driven  toward  communism 
as  a  consequence  of  the  non-democratic  and  often 
reactionary  activities  of  Military  Government  and 
its  Korean  officials. 

The  American  command  was  torn  between  twO' 
conflicting  objectives  in  occupation.  One  was  to- 
give  Korean  leaders — many  of  whom  were  notori¬ 
ously  undemocratic  even  though  they  possessed 
popular  support — responsibility  and  authority,  and 
the  other  was  to  insist  upon  the  application  of 
American  democratic  ideas  in  the  country  even 
though  it  might  mean  direct  opposition  to  the 
conservative  as  well  as  left-wing  Korean  leaders 

14.  Almost  all  the  right-wing  members  boycotted  the  first 
sessions  of  the  Assembly  to  protest  the  appointment  of  lib¬ 
eral  and  left-wing  members  by  General  Hodge.  USAMGIK 
Summation,  December  1946,  p.  14.  Most  observers,  however, 
concluded  that  the  conservative  majority  in  the  Assembly  was. 
far  greater  than  a  democratic  election  would  have  returned.  A 
few  critics  did  not  accept  that  conclusion.  See  “Korea:  the  U.S. 
Gets  to  Work,”  Fortune,  June  1947. 

15.  See  Message  of  Acting  Military  Governor,  USAMGIK 
Summation,  January  1947,  pp.  16-22. 
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if  need  be.  At  times  these  two  objectives  could 
not  be  easily  reconciled,  and  American  policy  often 
wavered  between  them.  In  practice,  moreover, 
American  personnel  at  some  levels  of  operation 
was  notoriously  incompetent  or  irresponsible  and 
was  more  anxious  to  get  out  of  Korea  as  soon  as 
possible  then  to  help  build  a  new  democracy.  As 
one  former  Military  Government  official  put  it: 
“The  democratic  process  to  which  much  lip-service 
was  paid  was  often  less  understood  by  some  of  its 
advocates  than  by  the  Koreans  themselves.”*^ 

Korean  politics  were  inevitably  swayed  by  the 
activities  of  the  two  extremes — Right  and  Left — 
with  the  result  that  the  middle-of-the-road  group 
was  weak  and  disorganized,  A  multiplicity  of  par¬ 
ties  caused  further  confusion,  although  only  about 
a  dozen  parties,  grouped  in  Right,  Moderate  and 
Left  camps,  were  of  significant  size.  (On  June  23, 
1947,  thirty-nine  parties  applied  for  consultation 
with  the  Joint  Commission.)*^  The  Right  was  in 
a  more  powerful  position  than  the  Left  because  of 
its  wealth,  political  control,  and  demogogic  ap¬ 
peal  for  immediate  independence.  The  Left,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  strong  popular  following  because  of  its 
revolutionary  agrarian  and  industrial  platform.  The 
rank-and-file  following  of  the  Leftists  was  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  farmer  class  which  was  dismayed 
by  the  lack  of  a  land-distribution  plan  and  bitterly 
opposed  the  rice-collection  program.  Factory  work¬ 
ers  and  miners  were  discontented  because  tbe 
management  of  industry  had  been  turned  over 
to  alleged  Korean  “profiteers”  instead  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  workers.  The  Left  was  weakened,  however, 
by  its  close  association  with  Russia’s  policy  and 
because  of  Military  Government  suppression. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  development  of  a 
genuine  democratic  movement  in  South  Korea  ap¬ 
pears  far  from  realization.  The  American  com¬ 
mand  had  taken  tentative  steps  to  strengthen  the 
middle-of-the-road  liberals  by  the  creation  of  a 
Coalition  Committee  in  October  1946  and  the 
appointment  of  a  number  of  those  leaders  to  the 
Interim  Legislative  Assembly.  Terrorism  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  both  extremes  was  suppressed,  but  tbe 
Korean  police  showed  a  deplorable  tendency  to 
overlook  Rightist  terrorism  while  being  overzealous 
in  stamping  out  Leftist  activity.  Notorious  Rightist 
leaders  such  as  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  and  Mr.  Kim 
Koo  were  provided  with  bodyguards  and  per¬ 
mitted  considerable  freedom  of  political  activity. 
Mr.  Pak  Heun  Yung,  Secretary  of  the  Communist 

16.  B.  D.  Sarafan,  loc.  cit.,  p.  350. 

17.  Press  Release  (mimeographed)  of  Major  General  Albert  E. 
Brown,  Chief  American  Delegate  on  Joint  Commission,  Seoul, 
Korea,  July  12,  1947. 


party,  was  on  a  wanted  list,  while  other  Communist  i 
leaders  were  imprisoned.  Dr.  Kimm  Kiusic,  the  ) 
liberal  president  of  the  Interim  Legislative  Assem-  I 
bly,  earned  the  confidence  of  the  American  au-  I 
thorities  and  was  being  groomed  for  more  im-  | 
portant  tasks.  Mr.  Lyuh  Woon  Hyung,  former  I 
head  of  the  People’s  Republic,  was  preparing  to  ^ 
take  part  in  coalition  efforts,  when  he  was  assas-  | 
sinated  in  late  July  1947.**  The  Right  versus  Left  I 
struggle  continued  to  be  the  dominating  feature  | 
of  South  Korean  politics. 

ECONOMIC  REHABILITATION 

The  one  constant  feature  in  all  phases  of  eco-  | 
nomic  activity  in  South  Korea  has  been  uncertain-  ' 
ty,*^  The  American  command  could  not  plan  j 
with  any  assurance  because  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  length  of  occupation,  the  unification  of  the 
country,  the  extent  of  American  aid,  the  wishes 
of  the  Korean  people,  and  even  the  reliability  of 
statistics  and  facts  concerning  the  occupation  zone, 
Further  uncertainty  was  engendered  by  the  in-  1 
adequacy  and  instability  of  Military  Government  • 
supplies  and  personnel,  for  it  seemed  inevitable 
that  economic  considerations  were  far  down  the  i 
list  of  priorities  in  dealing  with  the  Korean  prob-  I 
lem.  r 

Uncertainty,  of  course,  reigned  in  the  Korean  ( 
community  following  the  sudden  removal  of  Jap-  ' 
anese  controls  and  the  lack  of  a  steadying  and 
consistent  policy  carried  out  by  Military  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  “free  market”  policy  which  was  adopted 
at  the  outset  of  occupation  (a  matter  of  necessity  . 
since  enforcement  machinery  was  not  available),  ! 
was  replaced  by  a  price  control  and  rationing  ! 
program  which  failed  signally  because  of  jwor  [ 
planning  and  execution.  Runaway  inflation  took  [ 
place.  According  to  statistics  of  the  Chosun  Bank,  [ 
average  indexes  of  retail  prices  in  Seoul  rose  from  ( 
100  in  August  1945,  to  500  in  May  1946,  and  to  P 
1,519  in  May  1947.  Wages  did  not  keep  pace  ^ 

with  the  price  rise,  and  the  wide  gap  caused  un-  ' 

certainty  and  discontent.^®  f 

18.  The  assassination  took  place  July  19  on  the  streets  of  | 

Seoul  in  broad  daylight  in  sight  of  a  police  box.  Mr.  Lyuh  had  I 

been  mentioned  as  a  possible  compromise  candidate  to  head  I 
the  proposed  provisional  Korean  government.  See  Korean  Affairs  P 

Institute,  The  Voice  of  Korea,  August  ly,  and  September  15,  j 

1947- 

19.  See  James  Shoemaker,  Notes  on  Korea's  Postwar  Economic  U 
Position  (Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1947)  (mimeographed),  fl 
pp.  6-10. 

20.  Chosun  Bank,  Monthly  Statistical  Review  (Seoul,  Korea), 

June  1947,  pp.  25  et  passim.  Note  circulation  doubled  between 
surrender  and  occupation  (4  billion  to  8  billion  yen),  then  | 
remained  fairly  stable  until  June  1946  (9  billion  won).  From  1 
June  to  December  1946,  however,  it  doubled  again  to  18  billion  1 
won  because  of  the  rice-buying  program  of  Military  Govern-  I 

ment,  but  has  since  been  somewhat  reduced  (17  billion  won,  f 
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Korean  economy  is  predominately  agricultural — 
about  two-thirds  of  the  present  population  are 
engaged  in  farming.  Rehabilitation  of  agriculture, 
which  was  seriously  dislocated  by  the  removal  of 
Japanese  controls,  was  essential  to  the  recovery  of 
Korean  economy.  The  year  1946  went  by,  how¬ 
ever,  without  provision  for  even  the  most  desperate 
needs  such  as  a  minimum  supply  of  commercial 
fertilizer.  (Stopgap  but  wholly  inadequate  aid  was 
provided  in  1947.)  Grain  and  pulse  production 
dropped  to  71  per  cent  of  the  1935-40  average.^’ 
South  Korea,  therefore,  became  a  food  deficit  area 
in  place  of  a  surplus  area  and  required  large  im¬ 
portations  of  food  in  1947.  Between  May  1946  and 
May  1947  Military  Government  imported  338,762 
tons  of  cereals  from  the  United  States.^^ 

Another  pressing  problem  in  agriculture  is  the 
question  of  land  tenure.  Landlordism  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  Japanese,  partly  as  a  means  of 
grain  collection.  Tenancy  had  greatly  increased, 
so  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  rice  lands  of  South 
Korea  were  tenant-operated.  (Under  Japanese  con¬ 
trol  over  50  per  cent  of  the  crops  were  collected 
as  rent.)  By  one  Military  Government  ordinance 
(October  5,  1945),  rental  rates  were  limited  to 
one-third  of  the  natural  crops  and  by  another 
ordinance  (December  6,  1945),  title  to  all  Japanese- 
owned  property  (which  comprised  12.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  cultivated  area)  was  vested  in  Military 
Government.  Although  various  proposals  had  been 
made  for  a  land-distribution  program,  no  action 
was  taken  in  the  first  two  years  of  occupation.  “It 
is  the  contention  of  Military  Government,  at  pres¬ 
ent,”  stated  a  government  report  of  April  1947, 
“that  it  is  a  Korean  problem  of  far-reaching  con¬ 
sequences  and  should  be  formulated  by  the  Korean 
Government.  Assembly  action  should  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  oppressive  tenancy  conditions  and  to 
stabilize  Korea’s  agricultural  economy What¬ 
ever  the  cause,  “oppressive  tenancy  conditions” 
prevail  under  Military  Government,  and  are  not 
being  effectively  alleviated  by  appropriate  reform 
measures. 

April  1947).  In  May  1946,  average  w.igcs  in  Seoul  were  70 
times  as  high  as  in  1936,  but  prices  were  i8i  times  as  high; 
and  in  May  1947  wages  had  gone  up  to  lyi  times  the  1936 
level,  but  prices  had  advanced  to  533  times  the  1936  average. 

21.  USAMGIK,  Present  Agricultural  Position  of  South  Korea, 
April  1947.  Some  fertilizer  was  available  to  farmers  in  South 
Korea  from  the  beginning  of  occupation,  but  not  until  Octo¬ 
ber  1946,  after  the  rice  crop  had  been  harvested,  did  any  sig¬ 
nificant  distribution  take  place.  Sec  also  James  Shoemaker, 
Kotes  on  Korea’s  Postwar  Economic  Position,  cited,  pp.  12-14. 

22.  USAMGIK,  National  Economic  Board,  Selected  Statistics 
for  South  Korea  (Seoul,  April  1947),  pp.  29-30. 

23.  USAMGIK,  Present  Agricultural  Position,  cited,  pp.  y-6. 
The  Interim  Legislative  Assembly  discussed  the  agrarian  reform 
problem  at  great  length  but  did  not  reach  any  decision. 
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In  non-agricultural  matters,  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  in  Korea  has  been  even  more  unsettled.  Since 
the  beginning  of  occupation,  industry  has  limped 
along  as  best  it  could  with  the  limited  resources 
at  hand.  Factory  production  has  been  estimated  by 
Military  Government  to  be  about  20  per  cent  of 
capacity,  an  estimate  which  has  remained  fairly 
constant  during  the  past  year.  Production  tables 
indicate  a  dismal  outlook  under  present  conditions. 
Emergency  measures  have  been  taken  but  are  not 
adequate.  Transportation,  mining,  fishing,  and  for¬ 
estry  are  all  in  a  similar  state  of  weakness  and  dis¬ 
ruption. 

THE  SOVIET  OCCUPATION  ZONE 

The  procedure  employed  by  the  Soviet  command 
in  setting  up  a  provisional  Korean  regime  to  re¬ 
place  the  Japanese  administration  has  been  in  di¬ 
rect  contrast  with  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  plan  had  the  definite  advantage  of  giving 
the  impression  that  Korean  leaders  possessed  real 
as  well  as  nominal  authority  in  the  government  of 
North  Korea,  and  it  allowed  the  Russian  command 
to  escape  responsibility  for  much  of  the  inefficiency 
and  chaos  which  accompanied  the  change-over 
from  Japanese  control. 

This  indirect  method,  however,  did  not  mean 
that  the  Koreans  were  not  completely  subject  to 
Soviet  policy,  for  even  though  there  was  no  formal 
military  government,  the  political  officers  attached 
to  the  Russian  command  exercised  final  authority 
on  all  matters.  Under  Soviet  methods  of  propa¬ 
ganda  and  press  control,  however,  the  “revolu¬ 
tionary”  aspects  of  Korean  liberation  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  establishment  of  people’s  commit¬ 
tees  and  of  the  pro-Soviet  regime.  A  former  guer¬ 
rilla  leader,  Kim  II  Sung,  called  “the  hero  of  the 
national-liberation  movement,”  was  made  head  of 
the  state.  All  those  who  showed  signs  of  non¬ 
cooperation  were  branded  collaborators  and  traitors 
of  the  Korean  people. 

POLITICAL  COMMUNIZATION 

In  establishing  the  new  regime  for  North  Korea, 
the  Soviet  pattern  was  followed.  Three  types  of 
all-Korean  organizations  were  developed  to  form 
the  basis  of  government:  the  people’s  committees; 
the  party  organizations;  and  the  people’s  militia.^^ 

24.  See  J.  N.  Washburn,  cited,  for  a  careful  survey  of  Russian 
material  on  occupation  procedure  in  North  Korea.  Further  de¬ 
tails  are  to  be  found  in  G.  M.  McCune,  Korea’s  Postwar  Politi¬ 
cal  Problems,  cited,  pp.  24-27.  There  are  many  aspects  of  So¬ 
viet  control  in  North  Korea  which  lend  themselves  to  contro¬ 
versy,  and  most  reports  are  therefore  considerably  colored  pro 
and  con.  No  comparable  body  of  information  to  that  obtain¬ 
able  on  South  Korea  is  available. 
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The  first  type  comprised  the  administrative  struc¬ 
ture  and  was  composed  of  people’s  committees  for 
each  level  of  government:  local,  provincial  and 
national.  The  all-Korean  People’s  Interim  Com¬ 
mittee  for  North  Korea  was  formally  established 
in  Pyongyang,  the  northern  capital,  on  February  9, 
1946,  to  replace  the  Executive  Committee  which 
had  been  hastily  formed  in  August  1945.  The  cen¬ 
tral  organ,  headed  by  Kim  II  Sung,  was  similar  in 
form  to  a  cabinet,  its  members  being  heads  of 
various  government  departments. 

On  November  3,  1946  elections  were  held  to 
confirm  the  selection  of  membership  in  the  local, 
district,  and  provincial  people’s  committees.  Even 
though  the  voting  was  conducted  in  the  Soviet 
manner,  with  only  one  candidate  for  each  position 
to  be  filled,  an  extensive  campaign  preceded  the 
elections.  A  holiday  was  declared  on  election  day 
and  the  whole  country  celebrated  in  a  festive  mood. 
The  final  results  showed  that  4,501,813  persons,  or 
almost  100  per  cent  of  the  adult  population,  had 
taken  part  in  the  voting,  which  confirmed  the 
positions  of  3459  deputies.^' 

The  final  step  in  organizing  the  government  of 
North  Korea  was  taken  in  February  1947,  when  a 
National  Assembly  of  Northern  Korea  convened, 
and  in  a  five-day  session  approved  all  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  enactments  of  the  People’s  Interim  Commit¬ 
tee,  adopted  a  national  economic  plan,  elected  a 
Presidium  and  a  Supreme  Court,  and  confirmed 
the  makeup  of  the  central  committee,  henceforth 
to  be  called  the  People’s  Committee  of  Northern 
Korea  (the  “Interim”  was  dropped). 

The  second  type  of  political  organization  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  regime  to  become  a  part  of 
the  structure  of  control  consisted  of  political 
party  and  social  organizations.  These  were  vari¬ 
ously  called  “groups  of  cooperation”  and  “local 
bodies  of  power”  by  the  Russian  command,  which 
employed  them  specifically  for  bringing  indirect 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Korean  regime  and  for 
keeping  the  Korean  public  in  line.  Political  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Russian  command  usually  were  in  close 
contact  with  leaders  of  the  Labor  party,  who  in 
turn  directed  the  work  of  the  people’s  committees. 

Early  in  the  occupation  a  number  of  parties  had 
sprung  up,  but  their  activities  were  not  easily  kept 
under  control  and  so,  in  February  1946,  a  united 
front  was  established  outside  of  which  no  political 
activity  Vv’a:  permitted.  This  grouping  was  later 
formalized  and  strengthened  to  become  the  United 

a-;.  P.  Ivanov,  “Elections  in  Northern  Kofca,”  Pravda,  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1946;  “Election  Results  for  the  People’s  Committees  of 

Northern  Korea,"  Izvestia,  November  16,  1946;  V.  Smolensky, 
“The  Situation  in  Korea,"  Pravda,  November  16,  1946. 

2f>.  Izvestia,  March  5,  1947. 


National  Democratic  Front,  composed  of  the  Labor 
party  (formerly  the  Communist  party),  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  (a  well-purged  “opposition”  party), 
and  several  other  groups. 

The  third  element  in  the  structure  of  control 
was  the  Korean  people’s  militia.  Armed  with  con¬ 
fiscated  Japanese  military  equipment  and  trained 
by  Russian  officers,  the  militia  nominally  rendered 
“assistance  to  Soviet  troops  in  driving  out  the  Jap¬ 
anese  imperialists  and  in  restoring  normal  life  in 
the  country.”^^  Recruited  by  a  system  of  “volun¬ 
tary”  enlistment,  the  young  army  was  estimated 
to  number  over  100,000  men.^®  It  provided  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  force  to  back  the  Communist  regime,  and 
was  on  hand  in  the  event  that  Soviet  forces  should 
withdraw  from  the  country. 

The  rose-tinted  picture  of  the  political  situation 
in  North  Korea  which  is  presented  by  the  Soviet 
regime  is  far  from  accurate.  It  is  quite  obvious, 
even  from  Russian  reports,  that  little  democratic 
freedom  in  the  American  sense  is  exercised  there."’ 
Intimidation  is  used  to  keep  the  opposition  in  line. 
The  ration  system  is  manipulated  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  forestall  political  obstructionism.  Revo¬ 
cation  of  deeds  to  land  distributed  under  the  land 
reform  act  of  March  1946  is  threatened  if  the  new 
owner  does  not  support  the  party  or  fails  to  do  his 
part  in  supplying  the  government  with  produce. 

Despite  these  familiar  adjuncts  of  the  Soviet 
system,  the  conclusion  of  most  observers  is  that 
the  Korean  people  in  North  Korea  are  participat¬ 
ing  actively  in  their  own  government,  that  leader¬ 
ship  is  being  developed  with  the  exercise  of  in¬ 
creasing  responsibility,  and  that  a  regimented  but 
orderly  administration  is  being  established.  North 
Korea  is,  in  fact,  developing  into  a  well-integrated 
Communist  state  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

ECONOMIC  REVOLUTION 

Under  Russian  auspices,  there  has  been  a  com¬ 
plete  reorganization  of  the  economic  system  of 
North  Korea  by  means  of  drastic  agrarian  reform 
and  nationalization  of  industry.  Japanese  economic 
monopoly  was  overthrown,  leaving  a  made-to-order 
situation  for  the  inauguration  of  a  Socialistic  eco¬ 
nomic  system. 

Immediately  upion  the  collapse  of  Japanese  con- 

27.  Quoted  from  a  Russian  source  by  Washburn,  loc,  cit,, 

p.  153. 

28.  General  Hodge  was  quoted  as  having  estimated  the 
strength  at  120,000  to  150,000  in  a  closed  session  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  Washington,  D.C.  on  March  26, 
1947. 

29.  For  a  criticism  of  Russian  occupation  policy,  see  H.  I. 
Noble,  "North  Korean  Democracy:  Russian  Style,"  The  New 
Leader,  May  31,  1947. 
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Rice  and  other  food  commodities  have  been  col¬ 
lected  by  taxation  rather  than  purchase,  as  in  the 
South,  and  a  more  orderly  rationing  and  price  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  enforced.  The  scarcity  of  consumer 
goods,  however,  has  been  just  as  acute,  if  not  more 
so,  than  in  the  American  zone. 


trol,  Korean  farmers  (usually  previous  tenants) 
took  possession  of  the  land  which  was  owned  by 
absentee  landlords  (Japanese  or  Korean),  and  local 
!  people’s  committees  often  confirmed  the  transfer. 
On  March  5,  1946,  however,  the  basic  land  reform 
act  for  North  Korea  was  enacted  by  the  People’s 
Interim  Committee  and  the  legal  redistribution  of 
land  was  authorized.^®  Lands  and  property  of 
Japanese  and  Korean  landlords  were  confiscated 
and  transferred  free  of  charge  in  perpetual  usufruct 
to  various  categories  of  peasants  and  to  the 
people’s  committees.  As  a  result,  725,000  landless 
farmers  and  small  holders  were  given  some  2,450,- 
000  acres  of  land  to  till.  This  law  was  naturally 
popular  and  provided  good  propaganda  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  the  Communists  in  South  Korea,  where 
the  American  command  continued  to  hold  title 
to  Japanese  land. 

A  year  after  the  land  was  distributed,  however, 
the  full  implications  of  the  Communist  system  of 
tenure  began  to  be  recognized.  “Taxes”  of  25  per 
cent  in  kind  were  collected  for  food  distribution 
purposes,  and  special  levies  “for  emergency  rea¬ 
sons”  of  as  much  as  25  per  cent  more  were  collected 
in  1947,  in  exchange  for  which  the  farmers  were 
promised  consumer  goods  when  available.  Thus 
the  farmer  was  obliged  to  give  up  as  much  as  half 
his  crop,  roughly  equal  to  the  amount  he  had 
paid  under  Japanese  tenancy.  Moreover,  the  land 
was  non-transferrable — it  was  obtained  in  perpetual 
usufruct  only — and  thus  the  Korean  farmer  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  did  not  own  the  land  after  all. 
Nevertheless,  under  Soviet  auspices,  the  basic  in¬ 
equities  of  landlordism  had  been  destroyed. 

From  available  re^xirts,  agricultural  production  in 
North  Korea  is  not  faring  much  better  than  in 
South  Korea.  F(K)d  shortage  is  probably  more 
acute.  The  same  problems  in  rehabilitation  pertain 
to  both  North  and  South  Korea,  with  the  pos- 

'  sible  exception  of  supply  of  synthetic  fertilizer.  Re¬ 
ports  indicate,  however,  that  North  Korean  chemi¬ 
cal  plants  are  not  operating  satisfactorily  because 
of  technical  difficulties.  Imports  of  food  supplies 
from  the  United  States  into  South  Korea  have 
helped  to  alleviate  the  shortage  there,  whereas  the 
Russians  have  not  only  not  supplemented  the  food 
supply,  but  have  filled  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
food  needs  by  living  off  the  land. 

In  the  Soviet  zone  inflationary  problems  have 
been  more  effectively  handled  than  in  the  South. 

30.  For  translation  of  act  anil  administrative  orders,  sec  De- 

i  partment  of  State,  Economic  Mission,  Land  Reform  in  Korea 
(mimeographed)  (Seoul,  September  13,  1947),  t)i-D7:  see  also 

Korean  Independence  (Los  Angeles,  California),  May  i,  1946; 
“Land  Reform  in  North  Korea,”  Amerasta,  February  1947, 
pp.  55-60;  Washburn,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  155-56. 

I 

L _ _ _ _ _ 


The  second  revolutionary  step  taken  in  North 
Korea  was  the  nationalization  of  industry.  Banks, 
factories,  transport  and  means  of  communication 
belonging  “to  Japanese  aggressors  and  to  traitors 
of  the  Korean  people”  were  taken  over  by  the 
people’s  committees.  All  major  industries  in  North 
Korea  came  under  direct  government  control, 
and  Korean  managers  were  appointed  by  a 
bureau  of  the  People’s  Interim  Committee.  In 
practice,  Soviet  technicians  and  managers  directed 
and  supervised  the  rehabilitation  program,  but 
were  confronted  by  the  same  difficulties  which 
faced  the  Americans  in  the  southern  zone:  shortage 
of  raw  materials,  machine  tools,  and  trained  per¬ 
sonnel.  In  addition,  recovery  was  hampered  by 
Russian  removal  of  raw  materials,  stockpiles,  and 
equipment.  No  large-scale  removal  took  place  in 
Korea,  as  in  Manchuria,  but  the  material  that  was 
removed  (consisting  mainly  of  machine  tools,  elec¬ 
trical  equipment,  and  special  items  wanted  for  use 
elsewhere  by  the  Russians)  adversely  affected  pro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  maintenance  and  repair.  Indus¬ 
trial  production  in  North  Korea  is  estimated  to  be 
a  little  less  than  20  per  cent  of  capacity,  similar  to 
that  in  the  American  zone.^* 


Overshadowing  all  the  local  problems  of  occu¬ 
pation  is  the  fear  of  the  results  of  power  politics. 
The  Korean  nation  has  been  split  in  two,  strangled 
economically,  thrust  into  violent  ideological  war¬ 
fare,  and  denied  the  reality  of  national  existence 
and  dignity,  as  a  consequence  of  the  struggle  for 
power  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Liberation  for  the  Korean  people  has  proved 
another  bitter  experience. 

The  history  of  American-Soviet  relations  in 
Korea  during  the  first  two  years  of  occupation  is  a 
record  of  failure.  Although  agreement  was  reached 
in  December  1945  at  Moscow  on  the  procedure  to 

3 1 .  Soviet  sources  do  not  provide  information  on  North  Korean 
industry.  The  above  conclusions  are  derived  from  reports  reach¬ 
ing  South  Korea,  and  have  been  obtained  from  reliable  Ameri¬ 
can  officials.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  North  Korean 
industry  prior  to  occupation  was  primarily  heavy  industry 
(chemicals  and  metals),  and  that  plant  maintenance  required 
Japanese  imports.  Ambassador  Edwin  W.  Pauley,  after  his  in¬ 
spection  trip  to  North  Korea  in  1946,  stated  that  he  had  seen 

no  evidence  of  important  removals  of  industrial  equipment,  and 
added;  “On  the  whole,  the  Soviets  in  the  territory  were  trying 
to  revive  the  industry.”  US.XMGIK  Summation,  June  1946. 
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be  followed  in  establishing  a  free  and  independent 
Korea,  there  has  been  no  implementation  of  that 
plan.  On  August  28,  1947  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  appeared  to  have  abandoned  efforts  at  work¬ 
ing  out  an  agreement  under  the  Moscow  plan, 
when  it  proposed  that  a  conference  be  held  on  Sep¬ 
tember  8  to  formulate  a  new  procedure  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  under  United  Nations  supervision. 

THE  MOSCOW  PLAN 

At  the  time  of  occupation,  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia  had  already  reached  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  Korea  should  become  a  four-power  trus¬ 
teeship — American,  Russian,  British,  Chinese — as 
a  preliminary  to  complete  sovereignty.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  seemed  the  most  effective  means  of 
guaranteeing  an  independent  Korea  “in  due 
course”  (the  words  of  the  Cairo  Declaration  of 
1943).  In  order  to  eliminate  the  arbitrary  division 
of  the  country  at  the  38th  parallel  and  to  elaborate 
and  implement  the  plans  for  Korea,  the  Foreign 
Ministers’  Conference  in  Moscow  in  December 
1945  formulated  the  Moscow  plan.^^ 

The  four  clauses  of  the  Moscow  agreement  set 
up  the  procedure  by  which  Korea  was  to  gain 
complete  independence:  first,  a  provisional  Korean 
democratic  government  was  to  be  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  two  commands  operating 
through  a  Joint  Commission;  second,  the  Joint 
Commission  and  the  provisional  government  were 
to  work  out  measures  for  governing  Korea  and 
for  establishing  a  four-power  trusteeship  of  not 
more  than  five  years’  duration.  A  clause  was  also 
added  calling  for  an  immediate  conference  to  ar¬ 
range  coordination  of  the  two  zones,  but  the  con¬ 
ference,  when  it  met,  was  ineffective.*^ 

32.  Communique  on  the  Moscow  Conference  of  the  Three 
Foreign  Ministers,  December  27,  1945.  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  December  30,  1945,  p.  1030. 

33.  The  special  conference  was  held  in  Seoul  in  January- 
February  1946,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Joint  Commission 
sessions.  Coordination,  however,  did  not  eventuate.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  took  the  position  that  unity  under  a  provisional  (Korean) 
government  should  precede  any  coordination  between  the  two 
zones.  Electric  power,  a  few  sacks  of  mail,  and  minor  quan¬ 
tities  of  special  commodities  crossed  the  line,  which  was  treated 
as  an  international  boundary.  The  Americans  asked  for  the 
right  to  establish  consular  representation  in  Pyongyang,  the 
Soviet  capital,  but  were  refused.  "The  Russian  consular  staff 
(which  had  been  in  Seoul  at  the  time  of  occupation)  was  then 
forced  by  the  Americans  to  withdraw  in  June  1946.  Small 
military  liaison  teams  were  exchanged  and  an  occasional  mis¬ 
sion  was  permitted  to  cross  the  boundary,  but  the  contact  was 
exceedingly  limited. 

Over  one  million  refugees  from  North  Korea  crossed  the  38th 
parallel  during  the  first  two  years  of  occupation,  and  the  in¬ 
flux  continued  at  a  rate  of  more  than  60,000  per  month,  accord¬ 
ing  to  unpublished  American  Military  Government  sources. 
Many  of  these  refugees  were  fleeing  from  Soviet  oppression, 
but  the  great  majority  appeared  to  be  seeking  better  living  con¬ 
ditions.  According  to  Mr.  Shoemaker,  "Russian  policy  has  un- 


The  first  session  of  the  Joint  American-Soviet  I 
(Commission,  representing  the  two  commands,  con-  [ 
vened  in  Seoul  on  March  20,  1946.  It  was  to  recom-  ; 
mend  proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
government  to  be  “submitted  for  the  consideration” 
of  the  four  powers  “prior  to  final  decision”  by  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia.  “In  preparing 
their  proposals,”  stated  the  Moscow  plan,  “the 
(Commission  shall  consult  with  the  Korean  demo¬ 
cratic  parties  and  social  organizations.”  This  point 
became  the  stumbling-block  to  any  progress  in 
negotiations.  On  May  8,  1946  the  commission  ad¬ 
journed  sine  die  because  of  disagreement  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  groups  to  be  consulted.  Charges  and 
counter-charges  were  made  by  each  command  to  lay 
the  responsibility  for  the  failure  on  the  other.  The 
Soviet  command  refused  to  consult  with  Korean 
groups  who  were  opjxised  to  the  Moscow  plan, 
while  the  American  command  upheld  the  right  5 
of  Korean  groups  to  exercise  free  speech  and  free-  ! 
dom  of  opinion.  In  effect,  however,  each  power 
attempted  to  implement  a  unilateral  policy:  the 
United  States  to  create  a  Korean  government  favor- 
abe  to  its  interests,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  Soviet-oriented  Korean  state. 

In  April  1947  United  States  reopened  the 
question  of  Joint  Commission  meetings  through 
an  exchange  of  communications  between  Secretary  3 
of  State  George  C.  Marshall  and  Foreign  Minis-  j 
ter  V.  M.  Molotov.  General  agreement  was  reached  | 
by  Washington  and  Moscow  concerning  the  vital  } 
question  of  eligibility  for  consultation.  Secretary 
Marshall  indicated  that  “freedom  of  opinion”  ; 

would  not  be  interpreted  to  include  sanction  to  j 

attack  the  Moscow  decision  or  either  party  to  that 
decision,  and  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  accepted 
the  American  insistence  on  consulting  many 
Korean  groups,  which  the  Russians  had  previously 
barred,  by  agreeing  to  accept  their  written  declara¬ 
tions  of  good  faith.*'*  j 

I 

FAILURE  OF  AMERICAN-SOVIET  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  second  session  of  the  Joint  Commission  * 

opened  in  Seoul  on  May  22,  1947.  On  June  12  a  1 

joint  communique  was  issued  outlining  the  pro-  i 

posed  method  of  consultation  with  Koreans.  The  ■ 

Joint  Commission  then  convened  a  meeting  of  j 

applicants  from  the  southern  zone  on  June  25  in  ! 

Seoul  and  a  similar  meeting  for  North  Korea  on 

officially  permitted  the  migration  of  women,  children,  the  aged  i 
and  the  incapacitated  into  South  Korea  and  has  opposed  the  | 
migration  of  able-bodied  Koreans.”  Op  cit.,  p.  to.  , 

34.  Correspondence  between  Marshall  and  Molotov,  Depart-  ' 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  May  ii,  1947,  p.  947;  May  18,  pp.  995- 
96;  May  ay,  p.  1043.  Part  of  the  previous  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  two  commands  in  Korea  may  be  found  in  ibid.,  Janu-  ■ 
ary  26,  1947,  pp.  168-73.  ! 
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June  30  in  Pyongyang,  for  the  purpose  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  commission’s  plans.  In  the  American  zone, 
422  groups  claiming  a  total  cumulative  member¬ 
ship  of  52,000,000  persons  submitted  applications; 
in  the  Soviet  zone,  38  groups  claiming  13,300,000 
total  members  applied.^' 

After  these  meetings  and  receipt  of  answers  to 
the  commission  questionnaire,  disagreement  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  commission.  On  July  10  the  Russian 
delegation  proposed  a  drastic  cut  in  the  number 
of  groups  to  be  consulted  in  South  Korea — 118  in¬ 
stead  of  422 — eliminating  many  Rightist  groups. 
In  a  press  release  of  July  15  Major  General  Albert 
E.  Brown,  chief  American  delegate,  publicly  re¬ 
vealed  the  points  of  disagreement.  The  Soviet 
delegation,  he  stated,  desired  to  eliminate  many  of 
the  groups  submitting  questionnaires  on  grounds 
that  they  were  not  genuine  social  organizations, 
or  that  they  did  not  support  the  Moscow  decision. 
The  American  delegation,  said  General  Brown,  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Soviet  delegation  wished  to  exer¬ 
cise  veto  power  and  that  its  position  was  contrary 
to  the  Moscow  agreement  and  the  Marshall-Molo- 
tov  letters.^*^ 

Although  the  commission  continued  in  session, 

35.  Claimed  membership  displayed  much  overlapping  (one 
person  belonging  to  several  organizations)  and  considerable  ex¬ 
aggeration.  The  total  adult  population  of  Korea  is  approxi¬ 
mately  14,000,000,  with  9,500,000  in  the  American  zone  and 
4,500,000  in  the  Soviet  zone.  The  claimed  membership  (65,- 
300,000),  therefore,  is  obviously  inaccurate,  but  it  serves  to 
indicate  the  general  ratio  of  the  distribution. 

Of  the  422  political  parties  (39)  and  social  organizations 
(383)  in  the  American  zone,  251  were  classified  as  Rightist, 
68  as  Moderate,  and  103  as  Leftist.  The  Rightists  claimed 
25,000,000  members,  the  Moderates  and  Leftists  claimed  13,- 
500,000  each.  Groups  claiming  over  one  million  members  each: 
7  Rightist  (18,000,000),  4  Moderate  (10,000,000)  2  Leftist 
(8,000,000). 

In  the  Soviet  zone,  38  political  parties  and  social  organiza¬ 
tions  applied  for  consultations,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Leftist  Democratic  Front.  Three  of  these  were  political  parties 
and  the  remainder  social  organizations.  The  total  membership 
(including  overlapping  members)  amounted  to  13,300,000.  Five 
groups  with  a  total  of  9,000,000  members  each  claimed  over 
1,000,000  members.  These  statistics  are  taken  from  Press  Release 
of  Major  General  Albert  E.  Brown,  July  12,  1947,  cited. 

36.  "U.S.-Soviet  Views  on  Consultative  Groups,"  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  August  10,  1947,  pp.  294-96.  General  Brown 
did  not  discuss  the  problem  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
the  Rightist  groups  had  been  active  in  promoting  the  work  of 
an  anti-trusteeship  committee  formed  prior  to  the  convening  of 
the  Joint  Commission.  The  contentions  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  were  considerably  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  Rightists 
in  reality  had  not  abandoned  their  opposition  to  the  Moscow 
agreement  even  though  they  had  been  persuaded  to  sign  the 
declaration  of  good  faith. 


no  progress  was  made  in  breaking  the  new  dead¬ 
lock.  The  two  chief  delegates  indulged  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  battle  of  words  through  the  press  and 
through  public  meetings.  Tension  increased.  Lyuh 
Woon  Hyung,  leading  compromise  candidate  and 
famous  head  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  1945,  was 
assassinated  on  July  19;  assailants  attacked  Soviet 
delegates  on  July  26.  Mass  arrests  of  Leftist  leaders 
took  place.  A  proposal  by  the  American  delegation 
on  July  25  for  a  method  of  reviewing  the  list  of  con- 
sultees  was  summarily  rejected  by  the  Soviet  nego¬ 
tiators  on  July  29.^^ 

On  August  II  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Soviet  government  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  be  requested  to  report  by  August  21  “the  status 
of  its  deliberations.”  The  Soviet  government  re¬ 
plied  that  it  had  no  objection  to  reporting,  but 
that  it  could  not  agree  to  consultation  with  Korean 
groups  opposed  to  the  Moscow  plan,  and  that  it 
considered  the  arrest  of  Leftist  leaders  in  Seoul 
“inadmissible.”^®  In  Seoul  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  both  parties  suggested  new  proposals  for 
breaking  the  deadlock,  but  could  find  no  area  of 
agreement.  The  failure  of  negotiations  in  Seoul  was 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  hostile  atmosphere  which 
surrounded  American-Soviet  relations  in  Korea. 
The  entire  tone  of  their  relations  had  been  tense 
and  suspicious.  (Donvinced  of  the  futility  of  further 
efforts  to  solve  the  Korean  problem  bilaterally 
along  the  lines  of  the  Moscow  plan,  the  United 
States  proposed  on  August  28  that  the  four  powers 
originally  slated  to  become  trustees  of  Korea  attend 
a  conference  in  Washington  on  September  8  (the 
second  anniversary  of  American  landings  in  South 
Korea)  to  discuss  the  Korean  problem.’^  A  com¬ 
pletely  new  plan,  replacing  the  Moscow  plan,  was 
set  forth  at  the  same  time.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
new  plan  was  an  election  supervised  by  the  United 
Nations,  in  both  zones  of  Korea,  for  a  provisional 
legislature  and  government.  The  plan  represented 
a  drastic  new  approach  to  the  Korean  problem  by 
placing  it  within  the  orbit  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Soviet  Union,  however,  rejected  this  proposal, 
and  Secretary  Marshall  then  laid  the  case  of  Korea 
before  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  September  17. 

37.  Ihid.,  pp.  296-97. 

38.  Texts  of  communications,  ibid.,  August  24,  1947,  p.  398; 
and  September  7,  1947,  pp.  475-76. 

39.  Ibid.,  pp.  473-75- 
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Prospects  for  a  Korean  Settlement 

By  George  M.  and  Evelyn  B.  McCune 


At  a  time  when  basic  changes  are  being  made  in 
the  policy  of  the  occupying  powers,  it  is  perhaps 
inappropriate  to  speculate  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  Korean  problem.  Several  conclusions  can  be 
drawn,  however,  from  the  experience  of.  the  first 
two  years  of  occupation. 

First,  there  are  the  conclusions  which  derive 
from  the  fact  of  divided  occupation.  The  detri¬ 
mental  effects  of  zonal  occupation  in  Germany 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  comment.  Korea 
has  suffered  many  of  the  same  unfortunate  con¬ 
sequences.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  Korea,  unlike  Germany,  is  not  an  ex-enemy 
state  which  is  to  be  kept  impotent,  but  a  liberated 
nation  which  the  occupying  powers  avowedly  in¬ 
tend  to  strengthen  in  order  to  make  it  a  corner¬ 
stone  in  the  structure  of  security  in  the  Far  East. 

Those  who  have  struggled  with  the  problems  of 
reconstruction  in  Korea — political  or  economic — 
are  almost  fatalistic  in  their  despair  of  achieving 
success  unless  the  country  is  united  once  again. 
They  are  also  convinced  that  each  day  of  continued 
zonal  occupation  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  The  occupation  story  provides  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  the  validity  of  their  conclusions. 

The  current  efforts  to  break  the  deadlock  over 
this  all-important  problem  of  unity,  therefore,  are 
watched  with  great  hopes  by  those  who  have  a 
genuine  interest  in  solving  the  Korean  problem. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Moscow  plan  was  not 
implemented  immediately,  but  it  is  fruitless  to 
argue  interminably  over  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  the  Joint  Commission.  The  primary  concern 
of  both  powers  at  this  stage  should  be  to  reconcile 
the  points  of  disagreement  and  to  formulate  a 
new  method  of  approach,  for  it  is  in  the  direct 
interest  of  both  powers  to  end  the  stalemate  in 
Korea. 

Agreement,  however,  depends  upon  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  both  powers  to  withdraw  from  the  Korean 
scene.  Only  when  a  plan  of  control  can  be  devised 
which  will  give  sufficient  assurance  to  both  powers 
that  their  strategic  interests  in  Korea  will  be  prop¬ 
erly  safeguarded  is  there  any  likelihood  of  such  a 
withdrawal.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  whether 
or  not  the  Koreans  themselves — probably  with  the 
assistance  of  the  United  Nations — can  establish  a 
resjx)nsible  independent  and  neutral  government. 
On  this  px)int,  there  can  be  no  categorical  answer. 
It  is  generally  believed  by  American  authorities 
that  a  revolution  would  probably  break  out  very 


soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  occupying  forces,  and 
that  the  Communist  elements  would  speedily  take 
control  of  the  government.  From  the  American 
point  of  view,  therefore,  certain  assurances  must  be 
provided  to  forestall  such  a  contingency. 

The  Soviet  Union  on  September  26  proposed 
joint  withdrawal  in  the  near  future,  no  doubt  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  outcome  would  be  favorable  to 
its  policy.  This  approach  was  emphasized  on  Oc¬ 
tober  9,  when  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  suggested 
to  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  that  both  Soviet  and 
United  States  troops  withdraw  at  the  beginning  of 
1948  and  that  the  Koreans  form  a  government 
themselves  without  American  or  Soviet  participa¬ 
tion. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  has  proposed 
that  the  Korean  question  be  dealt  with  by  the 
United  Nations,  which  might  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  safeguards.  This  method  has  been  opposed 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  a  compromise  between  the 
two  propx)sals  does  not  app)ear  impossible.  Guaran¬ 
tees  for  an  orderly  transition  from  occupation  con¬ 
trol  to  an  indep)cndcnt  Korean  government  might 
include  elements  of  both  plans — notably  a  scheduled 
withdrawal  of  occupying  forces  in  the  near  future, 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  regime  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  instead  of  a  four- 
power  trusteeship,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  economic  aid  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  alternative  to  some  such  solution  of  the  unifi¬ 
cation  problem  is  the  continued  division  of  Korea 
into  two  colonies  or  puppet  states.  The  38th  par¬ 
allel  would  then  become  more  and  more  dangerous 
as  a  boundary  line  separating  Soviet  and  American 
armies. 

Under  any  circumstances,  however,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  the  American  government  to  initiate  a 
more  constructive  economic  and  political  program 
for  South  Korea  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Steps  have  been  taken  toward  this  end,  and  ^  par¬ 
tial  elaboration  of  a  definite  course  of  action  has 
already  been  placed  before  Congress.*  These  plans 
call  for  a  three-year  economic  aid  program,  presum¬ 
ably  to  be  put  in  operation  under  a  civilian  regime 
to  replace  Military  Government. 

The  outcome  for  Korea  is  highly  conjectural,  but 
at  least  the  Korean  problem  is  receiving  the  serious 
attention  it  deserves,  and  there  are  some  hopeful 
signs  for  an  improvement  in  the  present  tragic 
situation. 

I.  For  an  analysis  of  the  proposed  program,  see  “Korea;  the 
U.S.  Gets  to  Work,"  Fortune,  June  1947. 


